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with a speed and secrecy which no one in the world
could equal. On March 15th he left Breslau. Within
five weeks he had captured Schweidnitz, the-sole
fortress in Silesia which remained Austrian, and was
making for Moravia in order to besiege Olmiitz.
The Austrians, he argued, must relieve it and might
be vanquished in a battle in which he would have
choice of ground. Olmiitz could then be taken and
Vienna threatened. This would compel the enemy
to concentrate in defence of the capital. Prince
Henry would thus be free to swoop down from
Dresden upon Bohemia and to erase the traces of
Kolin.

Frederick's idea was brilliant, and for a time suc-
cess waited upon his arms. Daun, who, to the great
profit of the Austrians, had replaced Prince Charles
in the chief command, continued to fortify Bohemia
against the attack which he expected from the East.
On May 3rd Frederick reached Olmiitz. Consterna-
tion reigned at Vienna, but for eight weeks the
cautious Daun did not venture to disturb the siege.
Till the last day of June all went well. Then came
what the King frankly terms a terrible contretemps.
At Domstadtl a convoy of some 4000 waggons from
Neisse was destroyed by General Laudon, who made
himself a great name by a victory which cost Zieten's
command at least 2400 men. The Prussians were
thus deprived of the supplies which were indispens-
able to their success.

Frederick recognised at once that the siege must
be abandoned, and with it his whole enterprise. He
admitted that he had lost the superiority over the